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WHEN FOUND— 


q Fists several weeks past a series of articles on Charles Dickens has 

been appearing in Notes and Queries, by Mr. John Collins Francis, 
who too modestly refers to his interesting contribution to Dickensiana 
as “ My Notes.” The series, which concluded on the 15th of last month, 
covers the whole of Dickens’s life, and is full of reliable facts, many 
not to be found in proper sequence elsewhere, gathered together from 
all sources. It is a valuable contribution to the subject, and would 
be still more so if available to the student in a more accessible form. 
In the last chapter Mr. Francis makes kindly reference to the Dickens 
Fellowship and to the Dickensian, and expresses the hope that the 
former may flourish and celebrate its jubilee in 1952! 

* * * * ** 

It is worthy of note that the Fellowship registered its 20,000th 
member last month, the name of the lady owning the certificate with | 
that number upon it being Miss D. Peacock, of the Forest Gate Branch. 

* * * * * 


A writer in the Book Monthly points out how invention and science 
is limiting the field of the story-teller, and amongst others he instances 
how the sea no longer has any sort of pathos that can be relied upon. 
“The anxiety of Florence Dombey,” he says, “of which Dickens 
made so much, would be dispelled to-day by a wireless telegram. The 
wreck of Walter’s boat would be known almost as soon as it happened ; 
and Florence’s tears would soon be dried up by a marconigram, ‘ all’s 
well’ He also states that “the motor-car has run over Mr. Pick- 
wick.” We don’t believe it ; it couldn’t do it. It may have run past 
him; but he remains all the same, beaming, immortal, and entirely 
impervious to the motor-car, motor-bus, or any other scientific in- 
vention. % ie * « % 


Mr. Comyns Carr’s version of Oliver Twist originally performed in 
1905, was revived at His Majesty’s Theatre on the 11th of last month. 
The chief characters of Fagin, Sikes, Nancy, the Artful Dodger, Harry 
Maylie, were sustained by their original creators, viz.: Sir Herbert 
Tree, Mr. Lyn Harding, Miss Constance Collier, Mr. Frank Stanmore, 
and Mr. Basil Gill respectively. Mr. Lyn Harding and Miss Nancy 
Collier are fresh from their huge success with the play in America in 
which Mr. Nat Goodwin played Fagin. They return in the autumn 
for an extended tour of the same play. 


Now that “ Bleak House,” Broadstairs, has been sold—it realised 
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£3100—we sincerely hope that the Surrey doctor who purchased it for 

his private residence, will re-christen it “ Fort House,” the name it 

bore when Dickens occupied it, and so dispel once and for all the delusion 

that it has or ever had anything to do with Bleak House the novel. 
aiyile ote—ie x * 


This being the Dickens Centenary year, the Treasurer and Benchers 
of the Middle Temple, of which the novelist was a member, although 
never called to the Bar, held a commemorative “ At Home ” last month 
for members of the Society in their hall. Mr. H. F. Dickens, K.C., 
gave two recitations from his father’s works, “ Richard Doubledick,” 
and the wreck scene from David Copperfield. Both were enthusiastically 
received. The Temple Choir also contributed to the enjoyment -of 
those present on what was certainly a memorable occasion: 

* * * * * 

This year, which has witnessed the centenary of the birth of Dickens’s 
biographer as well as of Dickens himself, is not to pass without some 
literary memorial to Forster. Messrs. Chapman & Hall have in pre- 
paration a work entitled ‘ John Forster and his Friendships,” written 
for the occasion by R. Renton, a kinsman of Forster, who has had 
access to all the family papers, etc., in possession of the descendants. 

* * * * * 

Mr. Thomas Bentley starts next month on an extended tour in 
Australia in his impersonations of Dickens. His repertoire will exceed 
thirty different characters, included in which are such diverse ones as 
Sally Brass, Pecksniff, The Dodger, Steerforth, Tom Pinch, Sleary, 
Sam Weller, Mrs. Gamp, Captain Cuttle and Buzfuz. We wish him 
every possible success. 

* * * * * 

In the report of the Philadelphian Branch meeting in our last issue, 
Mr. P. S. Woodin speaks of the ‘‘ nameless schoolmaster” in The Old 
Curiosity Shop. ‘‘ Mrs. T. B. G.” of Baltimore points out the fact that 
“the most lovable character is not nameless, but was called Mr. Marton.”’ 

* * * * * 

Grove Place, Stepney, is to be re-named Cuttle Place, in memory 
of the faithful captain. 
* * * * * 

We are indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Robert Pierpoint for the loan 
of The Illustrated Times of 1859 from which the two pictures of scenes 
connected with the wreck of the Royal Charter, which illustrate Miss 
Hughes’s article on another page, are reproduced. 

** * * * * 


The Boz Club has elected the Rt. Hon. Lord Rosebery to fill the post 

of President in the place of the late Lord James of Hereford. 
* * * * * 

“A Shorthand Birthday Book of Dickens Quotations ”’ is the title 
of a little book issued by Messrs. Isaac Pitman and Sons. The extracts 
from the novelist’s works are given in the corresponding style of 
Pitman’s system. The published price of the volume is Two Shillings 
net. Tue Epitor. 
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CHARLES DICKENS. 


A RUSSIAN APPRECIATION. 
By VLADIMIR NABOKOFF. 


II. 


dt is plain from what has just been stated that with regard to the 

general destiny of Dickens, the gloomy years of his childhood played 
a rather favourable rdle than otherwise. Without such an experience, 
both his personality and genius would have been wanting in very 
essential and positive elements. And when he became in the fullest 
sense of the word, a popular favourite, the worst consequences to his 
genius might well have been feared from this sudden and extraordinary 
change of fortune. We know with what bewildering rapidity he 
attained to success, prosperity and fame. Only yesterday a small 
parliamentary reporter, correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, earn- 
ing a scanty livelihood by strenuous labour; to-day, after the issue 
of the first number of the Pickwick Club, a famous and popular author. 

The first number of Pickwick was issued in four hundred copies, the 
fifteenth number in forty thousand copies. In the pages of Forster’s 
book, Carlyle relates an amusing anecdote illustrating the attitude 
of the reading public at the time towards the Pickwick Papers. A 
clergyman had just been administering the Sacrament to a sick and 
dying man. On leaving the room, the pastor heard the sufferer mutter, 
“Well, thank God, ‘ Pickwick’ will be out in ten days anyway.” 
Pickwick was quickly followed by Oliver Twist and Nicholas Nickleby, 
written almost at one and the same time, when the author was only 
twenty-six, and in the two following years came The Old Curiosity 
Shop and Barnaby Rudge. Dickens was not yet thirty years of age 
when he had already produced five important first-class works, which 
at once placed him in the forefront of English writers, and made his 
name famous in England and America. His visit to the United States 
at this time was almost one continuous triumph, the only jarring note 
in the general outburst of welcome having been struck by Dickens 
himself in raising the question of copyright. 

It was in this suddenness of success and the ease of its attainment 
that there lurked a serious danger, which Dickens did not completely 
succeed in escaping. The enormous creative force that burned within 
him was strained to its utmost by the great demand made upon its 
resources. All the subsequent life of the novelist was influenced by 
this circumstance. We must not forget that he died comparatively 
young, only fifty-eight years old, which is a time of life in England when 
.a man is generally considered to be in the full bloom of his intellectual 
powers. In all probability, in the case of Dickens, early physical 
decay and premature death were brought on by the unusual intensity 
of his intellectual life. It is true, there were other contributory causes. 
We know that during the last twenty years of his life he was constantly 
before the public as a reader of his own productions. In that capacity 
he appears to have been unique. Turgenieff said that Dickens com- 
bined in his own person several first-class actors. Those readings 
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brought him in about half a million roubles, but they shook his nervous 
system to its very foundation, and fatigued him beyond measure. He 
came home from a lecturing tour in America quite ill. But, in spite 
of this, he remained the same artist that he had always been, knowing 
neither prolonged fatigue nor prolonged inaction. His productiveness 
was prodigious, almost incredible. He was able to write three things 
at a time, and get them all ready by certain fixed dates. But in this 
unusual facility, there was also weakness, which accounts for the bad 
and clumsy construction of nearly all his works, their redundancy 
and want of proportion. Consequently in many of them, especially 
in the later novels, we come across pages here and there of vapid 
and uninteresting matter, mere padding or du remplissage, as the French 
say. It was due to his genius, to the inexhaustible wealth of his fancy, 
that in such conditions Dickens did not write himself out, and that 
he was able to preserve his power over the hearts and minds of his 
readers to the very end. 

I shall now touch upon one or two other points in the life of Dickens 
which are important as helping us to understand him. I refer in the 
first place to his religious views, and then to the rdéle played by love 
experiences and passion in the bright and varied existence of our 
author. 

In an article by Dostoyevsky dedicated to the memory of the late 
George Sand, her views of life are thus referred to :—‘‘ In spite of 
apparent and formal contradiction, George Sand was perhaps one of 
the most perfect professors of Christianity without knowing it. She 
based her socialism, her convictions, hopes and ideals on the moral 
feeling of man, on the spiritual longing of humanity, on the aspiration 
of mankind towards perfection and purity and not on any ant-like 
necessity. She believed in human personality absolutely (even in the 
immortality of it), she exalted the idea of it all her life in every one 
of her works, and in that way coincided in thought and feeling with 
one of the fundamental ideas of Christianity, namely, the recognition 
of human personality and its freedom (and consequently also its respon- 
sibility).” 

These words are doubly applicable to Charles Dickens, whom Dos- 
toyevsky himself called “a great Christian.” But there was no “ formal 
contradiction” about Dickens. He was a believing Christian all 
through life. His Will, made out a year before his death, concludes 
with these words :—“ I commit my soul to the mercy of God through 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; and I exhort my dear children 
humbly to try to guide themselves by the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment in its broad spirit, and to put no faith in any man’s narrow 
construction of its letter here and there.’ The same thought he 
expressed in a farewell letter to his son before the latter’s departure 
for Australia. “I put a New Testament among your books for the 
very same reasons and with the very same hopes that made me write 
an easy account of it for you when you were a little child. Because 
it is the best book that ever was, or will be known in the world, and 
because it teaches you the best lessons by which any human creature 
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who tries to be truthful and faithful to duty, can possibly be guided. 
I most solemnly impress upon you the truth and beauty of the Christian 
religion as it came from Christ himself.” By a strange chance his last 
letter, written a few hours before his death, treated of the same sub- 
ject. 

His death came swiftly and unexpectedly on the 9th June, 1870, 
from hemorrhage on the brain, and he expired on the next day without 
regaining consciousness. In the last letter referred to he says :— 
“IT have always striven in my writings to express veneration for the 
life and lessons of our Saviour, because I feel it . . . . but I have never 
made proclamation of this from the housetops.”’ And the last page 
written by him of the unfinished story of The Mystery of Edwin Drood, 
contains a reference to the bright waves of light, the song of birds, and 
the sweet perfume from fields, woods and gardens which “ penetrate 
into the old cathedral and subdue its earthly odour, and preach the 
Resurrection and the Life.” 

The Christianity of Dickens was not the product of cold and calcu- 
lating reason. Nor was it an unhealthy state of mystical ecstacy. 
There was nothing militant in it. It was the active principle and base 
of the high tone of his mind. This is why we see it reflected so clearly 
in his works. This is why Dickens ceases to be the mere humourist, 
and becomes the caustic satirist when he sets himself tg expose self- 
satisfied hypocrisy or the triumph of injustice. The whole public © 
preaching of Dickens was, in short, founded upon the one idea of 
struggling for the sacred rights of humanity against the tyranny of the 
strong over the weak. Chesterton very truly remarks that Dickens 
was no partisan of any definite social doctrine. He was indifferent 
to politics with a tinge of disdain and good-humoured irony. But 
in this was the strength of his preaching. It was not didactic, and 
appealed to all in commonly understood forms. The ideas lying at its 
base have not lost their significance even now, in spite of all the great 
changes in social relations. This, if you will, proves certain elementary 
features in the preaching itself. But every vital, active agency bears 
upon itself the impress of natural forces. 

There is, unfortunately, much less data with regard to another side 
of the life of Dickens. Beforé his marriage, when he was only eighteen 
years of age, he fell in love with a young girl, named Mary Beadnell, 
who served as the prototype of Dora, the first wife of David Copper- 
field. He offered his hand, but was rejected. This romance lasted 
four years. Two years later Dickens married Catherine Hogarth, 
a daughter of one of the staff of the Morning Chronicle, and lived with 
her twenty-two years. In 1858 they separated, and the remaining 
twelve years of his life were spent together with his children (except 
his eldest son, who remained with the mother), and with his wife’s 
sister, Georgina Hogarth, Such are the outward facts. The rupture 
between Dickens and his wife was not the consequences of any outside 
influence. 

Real passion, which although lasting only for a time, causes 
everything else to be thrown aside and forgotten, and which fills all 
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life to the very brim—such a passion in the life of Dickens apparently 
never existed. Nor does any such passion show itself in any of his 
writings. Of course, there is a love intrigue in every one of his novels, 
but how flat and commonplace they all are, how much alike and how 
very ininteresting the intrigues as well as their heroes and heroines. 
The breadth of passion, its impatient, imperious demands, its torments 
and its bliss, we find nowhere in Dickens. And we shall not find in his 
works one single bright, attractive and charming woman. This is the 
“heel of Achilles,” the vulnerable point of Dickens. 

Not long ago I read somewhere a very true remark on this particular 
point, and in explanation of the indifference with which Dickens as a 
rule is regarded by women. They feel that he has no access to the- 
innermost secrets of the female heart. And the works of Dickens, as 
far as they concern the deepest side of human relations are so to speak 
without flesh and blood. In this respect Dickens deserves the common 
reproach that he substitutes sensibility for feeling, melodrama for 
drama, he is sentimental and cold. I know of only two exceptions :— 
David Copperfield and Great Expectations. The story of David’s 
attraction and marriage is certainly very far from being that of a 
passion, and the character of Dora is incapable of exciting any such 
passion, although incomparably more attractive than the character 
of the virtuous and ethereal Agnes. But in this instance Dickens 
was relating about himself, what he himself had experienced, and here 
he created something touching, true and pleasing. We fully recognise 
that Dora in her own interest, had to die early, and the other novel 
Little Dorrit showed us that if the “ child-wife”’ had not died in time, 
she would have turned into a very intolerable creature, into a ridiculous 
and foolish Flora. In Great Expectations, which, in my opinion, is. 
one of the most perfect of the masterpieces of Dickens, the misery of 
the young hero’s hopeless love for the proud, heartless Estella is brought 
out with unusual delicacy and depth. “I never had one hour’s happi- 
ness in her society, and yet my mind all round the twenty-four hours 
was harping on the happiness of having her with me unto death.” 
This, the chief motive of unsuccessful and unhappy love tortured by 
jealousy, is worked out with consummate skill, and with remarkable 
fidelity to life. The concluding page of the novel is a charming chord 
in which, through the soft, tender sadness we hear the joyful note of 
happiness found at last. This belongs to one of the best creations 
not only of Dickens, but of all English literature. 

The exception always prove the rule, and in the present case the 
rule says that it was not the forte of Dickens to describe the feelings 
in general, or the passion of love in particular. From this point of view 
there are scores of second-rate novelists more intelligent, more in- 
teresting, more accurate and varied than Dickens. And yet they will 
inevitably be forgotten, while Dickens will never grow old. It remains 
to be explained why this is so. 


[To be concluded}. 
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DICKENS AND LOVE OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 
By EILIAN HUGHES. 

I SUPPOSE that few people would deny to Dickens the rank of 

a true artist in the world of letters, yet of the many who appre- 
ciate him as such I imagine the majority think of him less as a creator 
of that “ thing of beauty ” which it is the highest mission of the artist, 
whether in stone or in pigment or in language, to present to the world, 
than as the depictor of a procession of personalities inclining by no 
means to the ideal but notable rather for grotesqueness, irregularity, 
incongruity, sometimes deformity and usually the bizarre rather than 
the natural. To tell the truth, in speaking to most people about 
Dickens, they, whether they be en rapport with him or not, whether 


SCENE OF THE WRECK OF THE ROYAL CHARTER. 
Showing the diving-boats at work, as described hy Dickens. 
From Vhe Illustrated Times, Nov. 19th, 1859. 


they be lovers of him or the contrary, make generally, either to praise 
or to blame, for these wonderful creations of his in the way of pro- 
traiture, as if he had done little for us than give us a gallery of grotesques 
painted with the bonhomie and the humourous sympathy which is his 
peculiar characteristic. Now this seems to me as if one, in looking 
at the beautiful old cathedral of Notre Dame de Paris, forgot every- 
thing but its famous gargoyles, and let the church itself become nothing 
to us because of our joy in these, one of its notable features and one 
of the essentials in its special scheme of architecture, but which are 
by no means indicative of the artist’s whole aim or achievement. The 
people of Dickens’s novels are very many of them most wonderful 
gargoyles, connected with the gutters too, and fulfilling a lowly function 
in the architecture with the most admirable effect of fanciful ornament 
and skilful adaptation to purpose. But they are not the church itself— 
that thing of beauty which it was the artist’s design to achieve. 

Now, personally, I care very much more for the church than for 
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interest. and awe, laughter and wonder which these excite; and so, in — 
the short space at command, Iiwish to speak of Dickens in his artist’s. 
relation to that vital thing of beauty which the artist must create. 
This metaphor of the gargoyles has inadvertently led me into another 
—that of the church. But it was a happy inadvertence, for it pleases 
me very. well to liken Dickens’s. achievement of the beautiful to-an ° 
architectural work. achieved by the artist in stone, such as the church 
or cathedral. For this reason, that when. one comes to ask of what 
kind is that beauty which specially attracts Dickens, and in which he 
works with the artist hands that are always bent upon creation, one 
finds the answer to be that the. kind of beauty is that which we call 
moral beauty—the beauty that is appreciated by the spirit rather than 
by the senses, by eyes of the heart rather than those of the head. Not 
that Dickens is unsusceptible to the other kind. of beauty. On the 
contrary, his susceptibility to it crops up in all manner of unexpected 
places, when harmonious pictures of scene and scenery, of city and 
country, under many a change of atmospheric conditions, come to his 
pen, and find a kind of involuntary expression that is vivid and colour- 
ful and strong with the sense of form. But this susceptibility yields, 
in alm, very easily to that other susceptibility towards moral beauty 
which lay very deeply in his nature. It is evidenced in a thousand 
instances—not only in the moral purpose of effecting some great social 
reform which enters vitally into the structure of almost each separate 
novel, and which may well allow one to compare every one of these 
great works to a popular church from whose pulpit denunciatory 
eloquence has resounded again and again, but constantly in the touches 
of tenderness with which Dickens will endow not merely those people 
of big hearts whom he means us to love, such as the Cheeryble Brothers, 
Mr. Jarndyce and many others, but those many also whom he presents 
to us with eccentricities of mind, or deformities of body, or in circum- 
stances so incongruous as to make them the poor playthings of that 
spirit of mockery which ever seems to stalk the earth. No one is too 
grotesque, too inconsequent, too timid to be unworthy this touch of 
tenderness from the artist-hand of Dickens, unless vile qualities of 
heart or mind make him a more fit subject for the whip of the satirist. 
Hypocrisy, selfishness, falsity, lack of candour or generosity or love— 
these are the demons in men whom he scourges, whom he will not 
conciliate, whom he will present to the world in no curled or scented 
fashion as if they were the things of beauty rather than those virtues 
of loyalty, sincerity, truth, charity, selfishness, which he loves to set 
like jewels in the curious and comical personalities of such people as 
little Miss Flite, Mr. Snagsby, the doll’s dressmaker or the Marchioness. 
Thus, both in the general scope of his work, in the aim of each novel 
as a whole and in the details of its character-portrayal (for each book 
makes war upon some blot of social ugliness effected through the preva- 
lence of those moral qualities which he scourges, and through the 
negligence of those which he takes up tenderly in separate individuals). 
Dickens plainly shews his preference for the ideal of moral beauty. 
It is this, the intangible beauty, which appeals to him and which, 
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the gargoyles, and feel aggrieved when this is forgotten because of the’ - 
through the medium of his creative work it is his design to communicate 
with appeal to his readers, eee ae rt key Ge 

Now, of the claim which moral beauty in itself, pure and simple, 
made upon Dickens, which claim he as an artist wished’ to perpetuate © 
by instituting a like relationship between it and -his thousands “of 
readers, there is one delightful instance which: especially comes home 
to me because of its connection with one of my countrymen, who, in 
fact, bore my own Welsh name, and because it brought Dickens him- 
self to set foot on my own Island of Anglesey, and pay one of the love- 
liest of tributes to a modest inhabitant thereof. 

I shall not forget my excitement when someone, a year or two ago, 
told me that Dickens had once slept for a night in a house barely a 
couple of miles from my island home, and how I eagerly inquired par- 


LLANALLGO CHURCH, NEAR MOELFRE. 


The Revd. S. R. Hughes reading the burial service over the victims 
of the wreck. 


From The Illustrated Times, Nov. 19th, 1859. 


ticulars about the house, and the circumstances, and set out on a double 
pilgrimage to look at the house, and realise the circumstances by looking 
at something further away. The house used to be an unpretentious 
vicarage, set a little back from the seaport town whose glories are now 
-over. It has an ecclesiastical doorway, and used to have ghosts 
(properly enough, when it received Dickens), but these were ousted 
lately when a local butcher took possession for farming purposes, and 
when plasterers discovered hollows in the walls where the spirit of the 
wind could walk, but none other. Flanked by big haystacks, it now 
stands smug, serene and unromantic as any other homestcad on the 


town’s edge. 
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But Dickens once crossed that threshold, and what brought him 
‘there was mention in a meagre newspaper paragraph of an unknown 
clergyman on the Welsh Island who was doing a strange and sad work 
of sheer loving-kindness for people who were personally unknown to 
him, but whom since they were human as himself, he helped as so many 
brothers or so many sisters. This man was Stephen Roose Hughes, 
the incumbent of an out-of-the-world parish, which included within 
its boundaries some miles of jagged and cruel coastland, where the sea 
bites viciously into the blue-grey rocks, where a few whitewashed 
houses straggle over the green headlands, and where a silent, grey, 
white and black and rather sinister little village clings to a small 
stretch of shore, and sends out its few fishing-boats for sparse liveli- 
hood to the folk that dwell there. They are a folk not unused to 
tragedy, and it was owing to tragedy that Stephen Roose Hughes’s 
name had found its way into The Standard, had been seen there by 
Dickens, and had been set down there and then in the understanding 
heart of the novelist as the name of a man worthy of the tender touch. 
For off Moelfre, the grey village down among the grey rocks, had 
happened early one Sunday morning the wreck of the Royal Charter, 
desolating homes all over the country, and scattering all the treasure 
of Australian gold that it did not sink, in the crevices of those knife- 
edged rocks, or in the wet white sand of their tiny bays. And the 
work of loving-kjndness that, through the meagre newspaper line, had 
so seized the imagination of Dickens that he travelled to this wild and 
wintry spot to see the man who undertook it, was that of receiving in 
his church (forced as the largest building at hand to do duty as a 
mortuary) the dead bodies of the victims as day after day, night after 
night, the sea cast them up for salvage from the storm; of carefully 
examining this pitiful human flotsam, and so making a note of each 
individual and any poor mementoes he might carry, that if any shred 
of identity were left, it might be rescued for a crumb of comfort to the 
inquiring lover, friend or relative who might apply—and they applied 
in their hundreds. Ghastly, terrible work, that in time and not so very 
long either, killed the man who performed it by very stress of its severe 
tax upon his ungrudged sympathy, and the constant pressure of its 
gruesomeness. 

But in regard to Dickens, the characteristic thing is this—that he, 
from the prosaic newspaper paragraph could divine what he did, ie., 
what the patient doing of these piteous duties meant of self-sacrifice, 
of love and of pity in this obscure vicar of an obscure parish. This was 
nothing but the divination by the artist of sympathetic soul of a thing 
of great moral beauty. It sent Dickens to Moelfre to see its Vicar of 
the big heart, whom he had deduced from conduct so rarely Christian. 
And the tribute which he wrote, words that glow with warmth and 
comprehension, like a very halo about the modest head of that humble 
clergyman, any one may read in the first number of the papers collected 
under the title of The Uncommercial Traveller. When I read this 
number—to my delight from an old magazine volume in the very 
sheets published originally when Dickens was alive—it, the tribute 
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in turn, sent me also on pilgrimage to Moelfre, and to its Vicarage, and 
to its Church at Llanallgo. And I saw these and the grey village, and 
the then quiet sea, walking with Dickens in spirit that day. But the 
man himself, in whom Dickens divined the moral beauty that he 
loved—just as some people will divine water in dry places—I could not 
see. He had died long before the novelist himself—only his tombstone 
was there in the little grassy churchyard, witnessing to an unparalled 
devotion in the cause of the sorrows of the stranger. 


AUTHORISED LEIPZIG EDITION OF DICKENS 


By J. Y. SOUTHTON 


I HAVE amongst early editions of Dickens’s works a book measuring 

six inches by four and a half inches in fancy and gilt binding, and 
containing A Christmas Carol, The Chimes, and The Cricket on the 
Hearth. The publications, according to the numbering, etc., were 
evidently issued separately, probably in paper covers or wrappers, and 
are dated respectively 1843, 1845 and 1846, the printer being Bernh 
Tauchnitz, Jun., of Leipzig. The dates correspond with those of the 
original editions issued in London, and each preface has inserted below 
the name of Charles Dickens, the words ‘“ Epirion SANCTIONED BY 
THE AUTHOR.’ 

On referring to Forster’s Life of Dickens, I find M. Tauchnitz, pos- 
sibly the subsequent Baron Tauchnitz, was an eminent publisher of 
Leipzig, and that a friendly correspondence with business transactions 
had existed between the firm and Dickens from October 1843 to the 
time of the latter’s death in 1870. And evidently from about the 
first date given, Dickens authorised the publication of the Carol at 
Leipzig, and subsequently his various other and later works right down 
to the unfinished Edwin Drood. And in 1873 Tauchnitz shewed his 
great appreciation of the late Charles Dickens by asking permission 
to reproduce a letter from Dickens to Forster on the subject of the 
latter’s life of Goldsmith. And on its publication he remarked upon it 
being “so attractive and interesting a letter from the most popular 
and admired of writers—too early gone.” 

Previous to this, soon after the death of Dickens, Tauchnitz wrote 
Forster :—‘ Our long relations were not only never troubled by the 
least disagreement, but were the occasion of most hearty personal 
feeling ; and I shall never lose the sense of his kind and friendly nature. 
On my asking him his terms for Edwin Drood, he replied, ‘ Your terms 
shall be mine.’ ”’ And of the relations between Dickens and Tauchnitz, 
it stands on record that in 1853 the author’s eldest son was, through the 
mediation of Tauchnitz, placed at Leipzig for the advancement of his 
business education. 

As to the issue of the Christmas Carol, Dickens only finished the 
manuscript of it late in Nov., and it was published in England at 
Christmastide, bearing the date 1843. Still the Leipzig issue was, 
according to its imprint, out by the same time. And this was at a time 
when paddle steamships, railways, and interpostal communications 
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Leipzig issue is confined to the one picture of the interview between 
Scrooge and the ghost. The inference is that printer’s proofs were 
sent to Leipzig, thus enabling the home and German editions to be 
published simultaneously ; and a singular thing which seems to confirm 
this is that this Leipzig edition has its entire chapters headed in Roman 
numerals, Stave I. to V., like the fascimile of the entire original manu- 
script of Dickens, as published in folio by Chapman and Hall in 1903. 
The late F. G. Kitton, in his Minor Writings of Dickens, says a copy of 
the genuine first English edition is catalogued from £4 to £6; it should 
have on the first page “ Stave I.”, afterwards altered to “ Stave One,” 
to match the headings of the later chapters.. But here in this German 
edition, all the chapter headings are in Roman numerals, and agreeing 
with Dickens’ manuscript! Is not the solution that the manuscript in 
England was first so typed, and proofs sent to Tauchnitz whilst the 
proof for the real original home issue was altered, except as to “ Stave 
1,” and this omission corrected in the remainder of the first issue ? And 
until I acquired the 1843 Leipzig edition, I fully expected the issue 
was printed in German. But no, and to my surprise, it is in English. 
I take it it would be saleable at the period to the many English then 
resident in Germany, or to the English travelling the “ grand tour ” of 
the period by way of the Rhine and France to Switzerland and North 
Italy, and returning through Germany, or vice versa. The Leipzig 
editions of the Chimes and Cricket on the Hearth are properly printed 
as to the “ The First Quarter” and “ Chirp the First,” ete., in accor- 
dance with the English first issues. It seems to me that collectors of 
early editions of Dickens will do well, if they can, to supplement the 
books on their shelves with these Leipzig authorised editions over the 
period 1843 to 1870. 

Whilst having thus referred to German pubieeeoee ‘Dickens’ s letters 
shew that in March 1840, he wrote to a Mr. 8. A. Dietzman, “ to you, 
who have undertaken the laborious (and often, I fear, very irksome) 
task of clothing me in the German garb, I owe a long arrear of thanks.” 
And he expresses his delight and gratification at being held in such 
high esteem by his great countrymen whose favourable appreciation 
was flattering indeed. To what book evidently translated into German, 
did Dickens refer? But, whatever it was, this after blessing may be, 
perhaps, regarded by collectors as an approved authorisation. 

Any reference to Tauchnitz the Leipzig publishers, would not be 
complete which did not mention that it was only after being advised 
by that firm that in 1856 he arranged with M. M. Hachette of Paris, to 
translate and publish all his novels, called by the French romances for 
a payment to him of £440 by instalments of £40 a month. Dickens 
wrote an address for the edition, praising the liberality of the publishers, 
and “ expressing his pride in being so presented to the French people, 
whom he sincerely loved and honoured.” And writing to Forster, he 
made the business remark that the payments by Hachette would “ pay 
his rent for the whole year, and travelling charges to boot.” I have 
seen editions of some of these translations, all bearing on the title 
“Traduit avec l’autorisation de lauteur.” I believe there were 
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were in their infancy. The English edition was published with a series 
of coloured etchings by Leech, and was altogether too costly, but this 
twenty-three volumes at least, Dombey et fil being three of the volumes. 
Should not collectors deem these originals, seeing their issue was duly 
authorised ? It may be mentioned that seventy or so years ago, Paris 
was a great centre for pirating in English the British authors. One 
firm in its catalogue named 219 English volumes at five francs each, 
a total of 1095 francs, whereas the prices of the London proper editions 
were 5500 francs, or five times as much. The list included Pickwick, 
two volumes, ten francs ; works of Sir Walter Scott, Ainsworth, Moore, 
Fennimore Cooper, Marryat, Bulwer Lytton, etc. With such piracy 
abounding, it would almost seem that Dickens was very much in the 
hands, or at the mercy of foreign publishers, and he accordingly recog- 
nised the honour of those who would pay for due autharisation. 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS. 
LXLI 


MEMORIES. 


Ajay year half sped is very wise with tale of Dickens’ days— 
Of him asleep, with England’s dead alive before the Lord— 

(At rest within the chaliced pile where Edric saw the haze 
Enfold THE STRANGER where he passed beyond the shallow ford. 


The winging quire aloft acclaimed the fording sTRANGER blest, 
The tapers dripped on sanded pave, the angel-song sank low 
By Thorney’s fenned and wanded Isle)—love laid him there to rest 

Within the minster in the west, that summer long ago. 


The minds of men are searched to tell of things forgot or dim :— 
I, then a little lad at school before Sedan was fought, 
Sat silent while the day went dark to nurse a grief for him 
On whom the minds of men were turned in thankfulness of thought. 


From out the shade twin memories come. A father’s offer rash’ 
*When Dickens came to Birmingham, the end not then in view— 

“‘ A ticket or the price of it?” I straightway took the cash— 
For I was but a little lad and: neither of us knew :— 


* This was almost the last occasion upon which Dickens appeared in public. 


+ Miss Ryland, a sister of Mr. Alderman Arthur Ryland,a Mayor of Birmingham, 
and for many years a most earnest worker on behalf of the Birmingham and 
Midland Institute, to furthering the prosperity of which Dickens was en- 
thusiastically devoted. She (with a younger sister) was an educationist 
before the activities of the National Education League at Birmingham 
focussed public attention on the subject of national education, and with her 
brother, a personal friend of the novelist. By a curious turn of events the 
next school the writer went to was situated in Easy Row, in the house 
since accepted by universal consent as that which the author of ‘‘ Pickwick” 
bad in mind as the home of Mr. Winkle, the elder. 
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No, neither of us knew no more along the galleried Hall 
The golden voice would thrill to lift; the golden pen declare 
A call to fight the wrong for right, good will to one and all, 
Nor how The Graphic soon would shew the world ‘‘ The Empty Chair.” 


The school was set at Edgbaston, but {she was very late, 
The stiff tall chair her daily seat (a gentlewoman prim) 
Stood there unfilled, we boys sat on to wonder and to wait, 
And when she came, her eyes abrim, she told the news of him. 


How he was dead, the Master dead, who wrote as man to men, 
To heart to strength his age and ours of shine and sorrow blent. 
“You'll ne’er forget to-day!” she sobbed—“ you'll ne’er forget—! ” 
and then 
““ The school is closed to-day!” she said, and kissed us as we went. 


That morn still lives for me at least, the hush of sunlit room, 
The Georgian house, the creepered wall—a fig-tree in the court, 
The school was glad, the school was sad, some laughter broke the 
gloom— 
A dead man and a holiday! A most confusing thought. 


“You'll ne’er forget to-day!’ her words, ah me! I mind her well, 
The gentle face, the tutor’d grace, the aged and manner’d mien— 
(‘Twas just before Sedan was fought, before Napoleon fell) 
And I was but a little lad—Lord, keep her memory green! 


—WILMOoT CORFIELD.. 


DICKENS IN YORKSHIRE. 


(pee above is the title of a volume* by Charles Eyre Pascoe in which 

is set out the writer’s impressions of Dotheboys Hall, Barnard 
Castle, and the surrounding country. Incidentally an attempt is 
made to whitewash Mr. Squeers and his prototype, “ Dr. Shaw.” 
We are not convinced that he has done either by any means ; nor does 
the book contain anything new, historically or topographically. Indeed 
the author does not seem to have made the most of his visit to York- 
shire’s Dickens-land. There are many points and places he has over- 
looked or did not choose to seek. The value of the book, however, is. 
in its reminiscent style and meditative method. The author lived in 
the Dickens period and in the Dickens surroundings of journalism. 
His journey north was taken out of love of the novelist, and with the 
idea of getting into the Dickens atmosphere. This he succeeded in 
doing, and conveys the impression in a pleasant narrative of which we 
have enjoyed the reading. The volume is illustrated with coloured 
pictures and four photographs, and is attractively produced. 


* << Dickens in Yorkshire,” by Charles Eyre Pascoe. Illustrated. London - 
Sir Isaac Pitman. 1s. 6d. net. 
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“BARNABY RUDGE AND THE GORDON RIOTS 


By WILLIAM GLYDE WILKINS 


N the “ Preface” to Barnaby Rudge, there are found the following 
paragraphs :— 
HONG account of the Gordon Riots have been; to my knowledge, 
introduced into any work of fiction, and the subject presenting 
nl ere aa and remarkable features, I was led to project 
s tale.” 


“In the description of the principal outrages, reference has been 
had to the best authorities of that time, such as they are; the 
account given in this tale, of all the main features of the Riots, 
is substantially correct ; their cost in money through destruction 
of property is stated at a low sum, not exceeding beyond the amount 
of compensation actually paid.” 

It will be noticed that Dickens, wrote “ Reference has been had to 
the best authorities of that time,” but the writer believes that in his 
description of the actual incidents of the Riots, he had but a single 
authority, and that authority is a pamphlet of one hundred and twenty 
pages, a copy of the second edition of which has recently come into 
the writer’s possession. The title of this interesting little book is here 
given :— 

ee FANATICISM and TREASON 

Or, a Dispassionate 

HISTORY 
of the 
RISE, PROGRESS 
and 

SUPPRESSION 

of the 


REBELLIOUS INSURRECTIONS 
in JUNE 1780 
By a 
REAL FRIEND TO RELIGION and to BRITAIN 


A Curse on the word party! I wish the present reign may put 
an end to the distinction. Pope to Jervas 


A NEW EDITION, corrected and enlarged 


LONDON : 
Printed for Go. KEARSLY, No. 46 Fleet Street, 
M,DCC,LXXX. 


The first eighty-nine pages are a reprint of the first edition, and 
contain a postscript dated 22nd June, 1780, only two weeks after the 
riots. The Appendix, which consists of the remaining pages, contains 
a brief account of the trial of those arrested for their participation 
in the riots, with the full address to the grand jury by Lord Lough- 
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borough, and a complete list of those tried.» At Old Bailey there were 
eighty-four, of whom nineteen were convicted and executed, and at 
St. Margaret’s Hall, Surrey, fifty were tried,’ seven of whom were 
executed. 

The writer believes that this pamphlet was the entire foundation on 
which Dickens built his account of the riots, for the sequence of the 
principal events in Barnaby Rudge are the same as given by the author 
of the pamphlet, and practically all the important events in the latter 
are related by Dickens. A few quotations from each will be given which 
it is believed will bring the reader to the conclusion reached by the 
writer. 

Page 32 of the {pamphlet.—‘ Be- 
tween two and three o’clock they 
were all assembled in the streets 
and open places near the houses 
of Parliament.” 

Barnaby Rudge.—‘“‘ It was be- 
tween two and three o’clock in the 
afternoon when the three great 
parties met at Westminster.” 

Page 33 of the pamphlet.—‘- Lord 
Boston was actually in the merci- 
less hands of the rioters 
Lord Boston entered the house in 
a condition more like one of the 
rioters than a peer of Parliament.’ 

Barnaby Rudge.—‘‘ One Lord 
was so long in the hands of the 
populace . . . when he appeared 
among them covered with dirt and 
bruises.” 

Page 38 of the pamphlet.—“ His 

LORD GEORGE GORDON. Lordship’s time was employed in 

going out continuously to the 
petitioners and informing them what member was on his legs, 
and what he was saying either for or against them.” 

Barnaby Rudge.—‘ Lord George took his seat then for the 
convenience of coming to the head of the stairs and repeating to 
the people what passed within.” 

Page 39 of the pamphlet.—‘‘ ‘ And depend upon it, that the first 
rioter who forcibly enters this house, I thrust my sword not through 
his heart, but through yours.’ This was said in Parliament by 
Col. Holroyd to Lord Gordon.” 

Barnaby Rudge.—“ I desire them to hear this from me, Colonel 
Gordon, your near relation. If a man among this crowd crosses 
this threshold of the House of Commons, I swear to run my sword 
that moment, not into his, but into your body.” 

Page 53 of the pamphlet.—‘‘ On the same day the toll-house and 
gates on Blackfriars Bridge . . . suffered the same fate as did the 
houses and stock in trade (to the amount of more than £50,000), 
of Mr. Langdale, a Roman Catholic, a distiller of respectable 
character at Holborn Bridge.” 

Barnaby Rudge.— The distiller lived, as he had told him when 
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5s) they. first met, in Holborn Hill, where he had great: storehouses and 
stock in trade ...-All is over now, said:the vintner, fifty thousand 
pounds will be scattered in a minute.” | ne a 


These are only a few of the quotations that might be selected from 
the two books, to convince the reader what the writer firmly believes ;. 
that this pamphlet was the single source from which Dickens obtained — 
the facts which he has so skilfully interwoven with the story of Barnaby’s 
Hugh’s, Sim Tapertit’s and Dennis’s connection with the Gordon 
Riots. . . 


MR. PERCY FITZGERALD’S OUT-PUT. 
By B. W. MATZ. : 

| pene interest that Mr. Percy Fitzgerald takes in all things Dickensian 

and the number of books and articles which he has written and 
still continues to write on his ever favourite theme, is calculated to 
overshadow the fact that he has had, and still has other interests and 
other hobbies. Yet before he commenced his series of critical bio- 
graphical and topographical volumes on the novelist which now number 
close upon a dozen, he was perhaps the most prolific writer of his time. 
He has written so many books that we doubt if he could remember them 
all himself. Indeed, in a cursory glance through the list in his latest 
work, entitled ‘““ An Output,” we find he has omitted one at least of 
his books on Dickens. “ An Output ”’ is described as “ a list of writings 
on many diverse subjects; of sculpture; dramas; music; lectures ; 
tours; collections; clubs; and public donations, being a record of 
work done during a long and busy life, 1850-1912.” Of the list of his 
writings from the catalogue of the British Museum there figures twenty 
novels, forty biographies of literary lights, historical personages, 
actors and actresses, besides volumes on history, drama, religion, art, 
criticism, topography and bibliography, numbering in all something 
near to two hundred printed volumes. His first published book seems 
to have been his work “ Bella Donna,” under the pseudonym of Gilbert 
Dyce, whilst his last was “‘ Pickwick Riddles,” noticed in the Dickensian 
for May, to be followed by a work on Jane Austen. 

In addition to his writings, Mr. Fitzgerald has executed sixty scupl- 
tures of his contemporaries and favourite authors and actors. Several 
of these are in public buildings, clubs, or set up in localities associated 
with the subject. 

He has been an ardent collector of relics connected with ‘his favorite 
hobbies. At Kew Palace there is his large collection of Royal portraits, 
relics and autographs; at Rochester his collection of Dickensiana ; 
his collection of English pottery figures was sold at public auction for 
£1400, and his collection of English and French plays for £1200. He 
has written plays and music. The latter includes the songs and verses 
in Pickwick, and a valse which became so popular that he had the 
curious sensation of hearing it played on a barrel organ outside his own 
window. 

All these and many more facts are set out in the thin quarto volume 
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which he has had privately printed. There is, however, one association 
in his life he does not mention, and that is the notable one that he was 
the first President of the Dickens Fellowship, and the valued interest 
he has shewn in its. work. 

Mr. Fitzgerald seems as energetic to-day as when he was at the full 
height of his literary activity, and we may yet anticipate many more 
books from his pen. At any rate, we trust that the time is far distant 
when we shall be called upon to write fuller of his life and work. 


DICKENS CENTENARY PILGRIMAGE = 
TO ROCHESTER, GAD’S HILL, AND COBHAM. 


ee Annual Pilgrimage of Headquarters’ members of the Dickens 
Fellowship took place on Saturday, 8th June. In this, the cen- 
tenary year, Rochester, Gad’s Hill, and district was the most appropriate 
selection, and justification for the choice, if any were needed, was found 
in the fact that practically one hundred members and friends (ninety- 
eight to be precise), availed themselves of the opportunity of visiting 
or, in many cases, of re-visiting this real Dickens-land. At one time 
trips to Rochester and the places round were comparatively frequent, 
but it is now some years since the Fellowship officially visited this 
district, although last year it was in the adjacent neighbourhood of 
Maidstone. Among the party assembled at Victoria Station at 9-20 
a.m. were representatives from such widely separated places as Athlone, 
Bristol, Edinburgh, Glamorgan, Hull, Philadelphia, Reading, Sheppey 
and St. Louis, while a later arrival was Mr. Wilmot Corfield, of Cal- 
cutta, who has the distinction of having located the grave in India of 
Dickens’s son, Walter Landor. 

The party was met and welcomed at Rochester Station by Mr. A. W. 
Ratcliffe, the honorary secretary of the Rochester Branch. It was 
then divided into four smaller groups under the guidance of Mr. B. W. 
Matz, Mr. Walter Dexter, Mr. 8. Marriott, and Mr. W. Miller, respective- 
ly, and proceeded to visit the many points and places of Dickensian 
interest in the town. 

The parties were re-united at “ The Bull” Hotel, in the ball-room 
of which an excellent luncheon was served: The chair was occupied 
‘by Mr. B. W. Matz, who, at the close, in a short speech, proposed the 
“ Immortal Memory of Charles Dickens.” Mr. Matz spoke briefly of 
the association of Dickens with Rochester, and then referred to the 
unfortunate bereavement which befell the Dickens family in February 
last which prevented the fulfilment of the tentenary programme in 
London. But among the numerous towns and cities the world over 
in which the historic event was celebrated, Rochester had carried out 
in an almost unparallelled degree a programme full of interest and 
variety which would long be-remembered. During the lunch Mr. Matz 
read a telegram received from Mr. Arthur Waugh sending “ good 
wishes to all good friends.” 

Mr. Smetham, Vice-President of the Branch, and the local historian, 
responded on behalf of Rochester, saying how glad that city was to 
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Welcome so large a gathering of enthusiastic Dickensians, and paying 
high tribute to the energy and resource of Mr. Ratcliffe in carrying out 
so successfully the February celebration to which Mr. Matz had referred. 

Time not allowing of any further speeches, the party divided once 
more, and betook itself to the large brakes which were in readiness to 
convey the pilgrims to Gad’s Hill Place, and subsequently to Cobham 
Park, to visit the chalét and on to “‘ The Leather Bottle.” Tea was 
served at this historic inn, and afterwards the many units of the party 
wandered hither and thither through the pleasant lanes and by-ways 
with which the neighbourhood is filled. Many were the commenda- 
tions offered to the executive for the admirable arrangements which 
had obtained throughout the day, and, as the evening came on, the 
scattered members reluctantly drifted towards Sole Street Station, 
where they entrained at 8-15 p.m. for London. 

Each member of the party was presented with a souvenir in the shape 
of an eight-page booklet giving descriptions in Dickens’s own words 
of the places visited during the day, copies of which may be had of the 
Secretary, price threepence half-penny each. 

A photograph was taken of the party at Cobham, and is reproduced 
on another page. Copies may be had, price two and threepence each, 
unmounted, and two and ninepence, mounted, post free. 


CHILDREN’S OUTING IN THE SURREY HILLS. 


ABE Fellowship has many times entertained children in London 
and the suburbs, but had never hitherto ventured on a day’s 
outing. 

On the 12th of June a party of 400 young people from New Cross 
and Deptford, together with Superintendents and helpers, left New 
Cross Station in the morning for Court Farm, Upper Warlingham, 
Surrey. Arriving there, they commenced to enjoy a thoroughly good 
day’s pleasure, in spite of somewhat adverse weather conditions. The 
hospitality of Court Farm was at its very best, and its proprietor 
certainly did not fail in his share of the proceedings, most excellent. 
food and drink being liberally supplied for all needs. 

The children had the opportunity of roaming over acres of fields 
and through woods, gathering wild flowers and roses galore. Amuse- 
ments of all kinds were prevalent, the Cocoanut Shy, Cricket, Round- 
abouts, Swings, Donkey Rides; and when the rain was at its worst 
there was the large barn for shelter, and in it such things as Kiss 
in the ring, Tug-of-war, and an Organ, as well as small games 
were enjoyed, whilst in corners were groups listening to Fairy Tales. 

The Sports Programme arranged by Mr. Roberts was carried through 
successfully. The many winners who received the bright new pennies 
were no less delighted than were the providers of the feast. 

Amongst the members of the council present were Mr. B. W. Matz, 
Mr. W. Sowray, Mr. Brookes Cross, Mr. Roberts, Mr. Sidney Marriott, 
and Miss Annie Sherlock. 

Court Farm stands some 600 ft. above sea level, and is an ideal spot 
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for such an outing, especially when the weather is at its best. As the 
clock hands gradually turned towards 7 p.m. the children had reluct- 
antly to make their way back to the railway station, laden with the 
various spoils gathered during the day’s pleasure. 

The Council’s tribute to the loyalty and assistance of those ladies 
and gentlemen who rendered duty as Superintendents and Helpers 
could not be over stated, and it desires to record its warmest thanks 
to them for their great services on this occasion. All arrangements 
were in the hands of the Charitable Guild. Miss Annie Sherlock and 
Mr. Sidney Marriott acted as Hon Secretaries, and upon their shoulders 
fell the most onerous part of the duties which they bore to perfection. 


e 


A UNIQUE BRANCH OF THE FELLOWSHIP. 


aN NEW development of The Dickens Fellowship will be instituted in 
the course of the next few weeks, which we should like to see emu- 
lated throughout the country. Two of the masters in St. John’s Boys’ 
School, Ealing, are enthusiastic Dickensians, and for some time past 
have been interesting the boys in Dickens’ books by adapting them as 
short plays and performing them on festive occasions. Naturally 
during the period of the centenary this interest increased, and the 
enthusiasm broke out in two new places. The first was an ambition 
to devote one of their rooms entirely to Dickens, for which purpose 
they have been collecting pictures and other items of interest with 
which to furnish it. Having succeeded to a great extent, the second 
desire was to form a branch of the Dickens Fellowship amongst the 
scholars. Accordingly application was made to Headquarters for 
permission to do so, and, needless to say, was immediately granted. 

The Branch will be known as Ealing St. John’s School Branch of 
the Dickens Fellowship, and, so eagerly have the scholars greeted the 
idea, that already much headway has been made in its formation. It 
is proposed to open the Dickens room publicly on the 17th July, 
and to formerly inaugurate the Branch. 

The Council at Headquarters are naturally greatly interested in the 
scheme, and have promised every help in the meantime and the presence 
of its members at the opening. 

The two masters who have instilled this enthusiasm into the younger 
generation under their charge are Mr. EK. J. Golledge and Mr. Cecil M. 
Matthews, and we offer them our hearty congratulations. 

In a recent communication from them they assure us they have 
succeeded in securing many interesting pictures for their Dickens 
room; but are particularly desirous of procuring, amongst others, a 
copy of Sir Luke Fildes’s engraving of ““ The Empty Chair.” Should 
any of our readers know of a spare copy, either gentleman would be 
grateful to hear of it. 

We need not enlarge here upon the value and promise of such a 
scheme as Messrs. Golledge and Matthews have set on foot. To en- 
courage the younger generation to read Dickens is in itself a laudable 
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enough object ; but to do it in such a way as is being done at Ealing 
cannot be too highly praised, and we feel sure that great success must 
attend their efforts. 

The managers of St. John’s School readily gave their permission 
and aid to the formation of the Branch ; such permission being of the 
greatest value, since without it a meeting-room would have to be found 
elsewhere, entailing expense. , 


THE BOZ CLUB DINNER. 


bebe Annual Dinner of the Boz Club took place on June 10th, at the 

Whitehall Rooms, in honour of the centenary of the birth of Charles 
Dickens, postponed from February 7th owing to the death of Mr. 
Alfred Tennyson Dickens. Supporting the Bishop of London, who 
presided, were the following relatives of the novelist :—Mrs. Perugini, 
Mr. H. F. Dickens, K.C.; Mr. H. C. Dickens, Mrs. Hawkesley, 
Mr. C. C. Dickens, Miss Olive Dickens, Miss Elaine Dickens, Mr. P. C. 
Dickens, Miss Ethel Dickens, Mrs. Whinney (grandchildren of the 
novelist) ; Miss Hogarth; and the Misses Florence and Kate Dickens 
(nieces). 

The other guests included :—His Excellency the American Ambassa- 
dor, Lord Mersey, Lord Lilford, Hon. Mrs. Drewitt, Lord and Lady 
Charnwood, Hon. Charles N. Lawrence, Hon. Mrs. Charles Lawrence, © 
Hon. R. Farquharson, Sir Luke Fildes, R.A., Lady Fildes, Lord Justice 
Fletcher Moulton, Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Fletcher Moulton, Mrs. Henry F. 
Dickens, Hon. Spencer Lyttelton, Sir John and Lady Hare, Sir Squire 
Bancroft, Mr. C. EH. Perugini, Sir Archibald Geikie, Sir Charles and 
Lady Matthews, Sir Walter Lawrence, Lady Lawrence, Mr. Pett Ridge, 
Sir A. Critchett, Lady Critchett, Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Jacobs, Mr. 
James Buchanan, Mr. David Murray, R.A., Admiral Sir Arthur Moore, 
Sir Robert Hudson, Sir Douglas Straight, Mr. and Mrs. Clement Shorter, 
Sir H. Seymour King, Mrs. Bland-Sutton, Sir Frederick and Lady Mac- 
millan, Hon. Sir Francis Maclean, Lady Maclean, Major -General Sir 
Henry Bushman, Lady Bushman, Sir George and Lady Hastings, the 
Rev. the President of St. John’s, Mr. Briton Riviere, R.A., Mrs. Briton 
Riviere, the Provost of King’s, Mr. Gerald Duckworth, Mr. Ashby 
Sterry, Mr. L. W. Bangs, Mr. and Mrs. B. W. Matz, Mrs. A. K. New- 
comer, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Dexter, Mr. H. C. Biron. 

The Chairman, in proposing “ The Immortal Memory of Charles 
Dickens,” spoke of the influence Dickens had in his life, and of the 
wonderful way the novelist had of making uninteresting people interest- 
ing, and how that way had helped him immensely to find an interest in 
the people of the slums where his work took him. 

Mr. WuiteLaw Rep, the American Ambassador, said he was there 
to render his homage, as well as that of thousands of his grateful country- 
men, to a beneficent apostle of democracy in the world of literature, 
who was recognised in America almost as soon as in his own country, 
and read even more widely. He gave some interesting reminiscences 
of the last dinner given to Dickens in America in 1868, at which he was 
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one of the party. He concluded with the following quotation from 
Dickens’s speech on the occasion :— 

“Finally, gentlemen, and I say this subject to your correction, 
I do believe from the great majority of honest minds on both sides 
there cannot be absent the conviction that it would be better for this 
globe to be ridden by an earthquake, fired by a comet, over-run by an 
iceberg, and abandoned to the Arctic fox and bear, than that it should 
present the spectacle of those two great nations, each of whom has, 
in its own way and hour, striven so hard and successfully for freedom, 
ever again being arrayed the one against the other.” 

Lord Justice FLetcHeR Movu.ron, in a humoruous speech, told 
what it was in Dickens which made him so staunch an admirer of his 
writings. 

Mr. Henry F. Dickens, K.C., in proposing the toast of the Chairman, 
referred to his brother’s death which had caused the postponement of 
the Dinner from February last, and spoke of the great kindness shewn 
by the American nation to him whilst he was lecturing, and to the 
family at the time of his death. He and other members of his family 
will ever be grateful for that kindness, extended not alone for his father’s 
sake, but for his brother’s, too. 

During the evening, songs were rendered to the delight of the guests 
by Madame Clara Butt and Mr. Kennerley Rumford. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


STREETS IN ‘“ UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER.”’ 


Sir,—Can any of your readers tell me the present names of Kent 
Street, Borough, and Charles Street, Drury Lane, both mentioned in 
The Uncommercial Traveller ? 


Yours faithfully, 
Dublin. JOHN ARDAGH. 


THE SARACEN’S HEAD, SNOW HILL. 


Sim,—An English song of two verses of more than three centuries 
ago, called ‘‘ Take, oh, take those lips away ’ carries the theme of hills 
and bosoms of snow as far back as that period. Its second stanza 
commences— “« Hide, oh hide those hills of Snow 

Which thy frozen bosom bears,” 
The two verses appear in Beaumonts and Fletcher’s ‘“‘ Bloody Brother, 
or Rollo,”’ and also the first verse only in Act IV. Scene I. of Shakes- 
peare’s ‘‘ Measure for Measure,” (1604). Authorities differ as to whether 
the writer of the verses was Fletcher or Shakespeare. 
Yours faithfully 
J. G. SourutTon. 


THE BURIAL GROUND, BLEAK HOUSE 


Sir,—A note, Mr. Editor, responsive and supplemental to that from 
your American enquirer, ‘“‘ H. W.” 

In 1849 cholera raged in England, and there was an outcry for 
sanitation, and the crowded and closely hemmed-in old burial grounds 
in the City of London were assailed in the public outcry. In February 
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1850, a meeting was held at the Freemasons’ Hall, under the presi- 
_ dency of the Bishop of London, with Lords Grosvenor and Ashley, Mr. 
Charles Dickens, and other sanitarians present, when the Metropolitan 
Sanitary Association was established. At this date Dickens was com- 
mencing his monthly journal the Household Narrative, and in its early 
issues one finds stored many items as to London churchyards, chancery 
and law court proceedings, and instances of spontaneous combustion, 
themes incidental to the story of Bleak House a year or two later. 
The Metropolitan Interments Bill to deal with the burials ground 
scandal had already been introduced into Parliament, and was passed 
in the summer, and the following two items in the Household Narrative 
for April appeared in support of it :— 


“The Bill for the abolition of intramural interments will be 
considered by a committee of the whole house next month. The 
report on which this Bill is founded is one of the most remarkable 
public documents that have ever appeared in England. It would 
be impossible to illustrate more impressively the deplorable con- 
dition into which we have insensibly lapsed, in respect of our 
disposal of the dead—the shocking indecorum, the waste of money 
and life, the diffusion of sickness, pestilency, misery and want. 
attendant on our present burial customs. To assert the awe and 
sanctity of Death; to separate the dead from the living; to 
surround death, among the poor and wretched, with humanising 
and not hardening influences ; to respect the ashes of the humblest 
sharer in the common lot; is the lesson that it teaches. This 
is the end of the legislative measure founded upon it. It would 
be doubting the sense of decency and humane feeling of the country 
to doubt its ultimate attainment.” 

“The Cholera Nursery is a name which has been given to the 
churchyard of St. Clements Dane. It is crammed with human 
remains, yet augmentation of corpses and of noxious vapours 
are daily made. The inhabitants of the neighbourhood are con- 
tinually complaining in the newspapers of the disgusting scenes 
that take place and of the aerial poison which arises out of the 
graves, but no power seems strong enough to abate the nuisance.” 


Then in June, whilst the proposed act was being considered in com- 
mittee, Dickens published the following in his Narrative :— 


‘** Of the burial ground of St. Giles in the Field, it is alleged that 
the practice has been to make a feint of covering the coffin while 
the mourners were present, but as soon as they were gone the 
body and coffin were taken up, the head of the deceased severed 
and cast into a hole in order that putrefaction may speedily set 
in; this resulting in more available ground for burials. There 
had been 12,221 burials in this ground in three and a half years. 
Bodies and coffins had been wheeled about in barrows, and heads 
thrown into a vault. An under clergyman acting as sexton had 
first been a soldier, then a parson, then the sexton, and afterwards 
in the natural order of things, an undertaker and stonemason.”’ 


The London vestry and parish meetings do not seem to have carried 
out the beneficent act of 1850 so quickly as was desirable, and in 
February 1853, Dickens records in his journal (this was when Bleak 
House was two-thirds published) that Lord Stuart called in Parliament 
the attention of the Secretary of the Home Department to the con- 
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* tinued dangerous state of the churchyards in the metropolis. ‘‘ There 
‘ were,” the speaker said, “‘ great complaints as to St. Clements Dane 


in tho Strand. Persons had been struck with disease on passing its 


'funerals. One gentleman thus passing was struck with a virulent 


disease like the plague; swellings under the arms, followed by dan- 
gerous illness for some time. On the authority of medical men of 
eminence, many people had lost their lives in passing funerals there. 


. Putrid flesh and blood had been seen thrown up by the gravediggers. 


Lord Palmerston gave an assuring reply of his attention having been 
drawn. to the burial ground, and that an order in council for the closing 
would be issued. And in September the Narrative announced that 
two of the most overcrowded churchyards had been closed, and three 
others were about doing so. It was also stated that certain undesirable 
burial places of Quakers, Wesleyans, etc., were being closed. In 
January 1852, it had been announced that the parishioners of St. 
Giles in the Field, and St. George’s, Bloomsbury, had met with several 
leading sanitarians, and supported the closing of their burial grounds. 

We thus see that Dickens had in his mind St. Clements Dane (Strand) 
and St. Giles in the Field (allied with St. George’s, Blomsbury), as 
notorious burial grounds. He issued his Bleak House in .numbers 
between March 1852 and September 1853, inclusive, and to quicken the 
parishes (which were moving slowly) into operation of the 1850 Act, 
he strikingly and interestingly introduced the burial grounds question 
into his work. 

I know that an author in 1886 gives St. Mary-le-Strand burial ground 
(closed about thirty years before) as fitting Dickens’ description and 
Phiz’s picture of Nemo’s burial place, but may not the description have 
agreed with one of the other very many closed-in and passage-entered 
funeral places of the city ? The notorious St. Clements Dane, as we 
see, had not been closed by about the time when Bleak House 
was finished. Dickens had this scandalous place hotly in his mind 
whether it corresponded or not with the imprints of his book. And 
Dickens, it must be remembered, did not always assail direct and in 
full detail what was in his mind. And his pictured churchyard with 
covered entry-passage, iron gate, lamp and doorstep may have been 
merely a picture of what was then very incidental in London. Readers 
will glean to some extent probably, what was in Dickens’ mind. 

Yours truly, 
7 Park Grove, Hull. JOHN SUDDABY. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 

THE CHARITABLE GUILD.—It is with pleasure we are able to 
report that the little girl, Nellie Phillpots, occupying the Dickens 
Fellowship cot at “‘ Lord Mayor Treloar’s Cripple Home” at Alton is 
weil enough to leave the Home, and that no recurrence of the disease 
of her knee is expected. The Guild has another case ready for applica- 
tion for admittance. Two cases have been brought to the notice of 
the Guild of two most deserving persons who would be greatly helped 
in supporting themselves if the Dickens Fellowship pensions were 
granted to them. In order to grant these pensions it ‘is necessary to 
increase our pension fund and subscriptions to it will be most gratefully 
received by Miss Annie Sherlock, Honorary Secretary, ‘‘ The Dickens 
Fellowship Charitable Guild,” 33 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
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GLOUCESTER.—The Annual Pic-nic took place on June 13th to 
Berkeley Castle. On arrival the party were conducted, by permission 
of Lord Fitzharding, through the various rooms of historic interest. 
The gardens were also thrown open for inspection. Tea was taken at 
_ the Berkeley Arms Hotel. . The chair was taken by Mr. C. Fox, the 
President of the Branch, who was supported by the Mayor of Gloucester 
and Canon Armour. After tea Canon Armour conducted the party 
over the Church, and delivered an address for which he was thanked 
by Mr. Ritchings, the Hon Secretary. A Photograph was taken of the 
group outside the Castle. <‘‘ Our Mutual Friend ” is the book chosen 
for study next session. 


LOS ANGELES (U.S.A.).—The Branch had an interesting meeting 
at the Woman’s Clubhouse, last month, when was held its first annual 
election of officers, resulting as follows :—President, Mrs. Charles H. 
Eager ; first Vice-President, Miss Dickenson ; second Vice-President, 
Miss M. M. Fette; Treasurer, Mrs. Butterfield ; Recording Secretary, 
Miss Annie Bock ; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Patterson ; Directors, 
Mrs. A. E. Moffatt, Miss True and Mrs. Florence Walker. Miss Hamil- 
ton gave a very interesting report from the social committee, in which 
she suggested a Dickens Neighbourhood House to be opened in an 
industrial district, which would prove to be the social centre of the 
neighbourhood. On May 10th a performance was given of ‘“‘ Dick 
Swiveller and the Marchioness”’ in which Miss R. Buddington was 
Dick and Miss W. Roberts the little drudge. Miss C. H. Hager gave 
a short speech on the book, and Mrs. C. Patterson, Mrs. G. Strickland, 
Mrs. F. Parent, and Miss Annie Bock on certain Dickens’ characters. 


PHILADELPHIA.—A box-luncheon outing to Valley Forge, on 
the afternoon of June Ist, brought to an end the most successful season 
of this Branch. Three special cars attached to a regular train left the 
Reading Railway Terminal at 2-18 o’clock, carrying one hundred and 
thirty-seven members and guests. ‘‘ A special consignment of mag- 
nolious weather ordered by J. Snodgrass Thompson, Secretary,” as a 
local newspaper facetiously stated, made the day an ideal one for a 
ride up the beautiful Schnylkill Valley to the historic camp ground of 
Washington and his patriot army. Everyone was in a happy mood, 
and President Hodge added to the jollity of the ride by going from car 
to car and giving humourous instructions as to what the members 
should do on arriving at the park. A wagon awaited the train, and 
into it were put the hampers and boxes of eatables, while an omnibus 
carried the “old ’uns” up the hill to the picnic grounds. After a 
brief rest the various points of interest were viewed, and then came 
the united assault on the hampers and boxes. Tables were arranged, 
cloths spread, and such supplies of good things to eat put forth that 
“ Joe ” and ‘“‘Sam Weller” would have been delighted to see. There 
were no “ veal pie,” but there were ‘tongue . . . bread—knuckle 
o’ ham, reg’lar picter—cold beef in slices . . . and the pies was 
beautiful.” The walking had sharpened appetites, so Mr. Barkis, 
as the wagon driver had been named, carried very little on his return 
trip. Coffee in plenty was supplied by the Committee, and ice-cream 
in place of cold-punch. At the conclusion of the feasting all assembled in 
the grove and listened to an historic address by former President, John 
M. Patterson, Esq., who graphically depicted the scenes and incidents 
leading up to, and enacted at Valley Forge in the winter of 1777-78. 
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SOUTHEND.—On June 15th a goodly company of Members made 
their excursion to Kentish Dickens-land. Leaving Southend by 
Steamer the party had a breezy and delightful sail to Rochester where 
they did full justice to the excellent luncheon spread at the famous 
Bull Hotel. After visiting the Cathedral, Castle, Watts’s Charity and 
other Scenes of Dickensian interest, there followed the drive along the 
well-known beautiful route to Gad’s Hill Place, The drive was then 
continued, via the picturesque Village of Shorne, to Cobham, where a 
welcome tea was awaiting the party at the Leather Bottle. A further 
drive of 4 miles brought the party to Gravesend, and the return home 
was made by train from Tilbury. The arrangements were in the hands 
of Mr. William Miles, the retiring Secretary, who has been elected 
President of the Branch for the coming season. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


BOOKS. 
Dickens Studied in Six Novels, by the Hon. A. 8. G. Canning. Lon- 
don: T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. net. 
Dickens in Yorkshire: Being Notes of a Journey to the Delightful 
Village of Dotheboys near Greta Bridge, by Charles Eyre Pascoe. Illus- 
trated. London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. Ils. 6d. net. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 


““By-Ways in Dickens-land,’ by M. Williams Joynes.  Illus- 
trated. Swain’s Quarterly, March. 

““George Cruickshank: an Appreciation,’ by C. M. H. Edwards. 
Illustrated. Hnglish Illustrated Magazine, June. 

“The Centenary of John Forster,” by Berric Twede. Illustrated ; 
‘“* Wilkie Collins,” by A. C. Rickett. Illustrated. The Bookman, June. 

“The Good Enchantment of Dickens,’ by Henry van Dyke. Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine, June. 

“The Kent of Charles Dickens,” by A. J. Philip. TJ. P.’s Weekly, 
May 3lst. 

*“* Shadow Pictures from Dickens.” Six, Mrs. Gamp; seven, Captain 
Cuttle ; eight, The Marchioness ; nine, Mr. Dombey ; ten, Oliver Twist. 
Westminster Gazette, May 25th, June Ist, 8th, 15th, 22nd. 

“The Escape to Australia: Lytton, Dickens and Chesterton,” by 
«© A man of Kent.” British Weekly, June 13th. 

““ Charles Dickens,” by J. C. Collins. Notes and Queries, May 25th, 
June Ist, 8th, and 15th (conclusion). 

“ Dickens’s Railway Accident,” by H. G. Archer. Notes and Queries, 
June 15th. 

“© In Defence of Dickens.”’ Catholic Fireside, June 15th. 

““With Dickens in Scotland.’ Illustrated. Queen, June Ist. 

““Concerning the Schools of Dickens,” by Rowland Grey. Great 
Thoughts, June |st. 

“Literary Competitions: 1, David Copperfield.” T. P.’s Weekly, 
June 7th. 

“Schoo! Girls in ‘ A Christmas Carol.’”’ Daily Sketch, June 8th. 

‘*Thoughts about Dickens,” by W. Pett Ridge. Great Thoughts, 
June 15th. 


ERRATA. 


In the July number of The Dickensian three lines of type were 
misplaced as follows :— 


Line \ on page 179 should have been Line 1 on page 178; and 
Lines 1 and 2 on page 183 should have been Lines 1 and 2 on page 182. 


Notre.—Subscribers who have their volumes bound should fix this 
errata slip in the July number. 


MR. A. VHOLES. 


Drawn for The Dickensian by Monro S. Orr. 


‘“* Friend and legal adviser (of Richard),” said Mr. Skimpole.... . “if you 
want common sense, responsibility, and respectability, all united—if you want an 
exemplary man—Vholes is the man.’..... a sallow man with pinched lips, a red 


eruption here and there upon his face, tall and thin, about fifty years of age high- 
shouldered and stooping. Dressed in black, black gloved and buttoned to the chin.” 
—Bleak House, ch. 37. 


